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We are indebted to an esteemed friend for the 
following address, which we are happy to give a 
place in our columns. We perfectly coincide in 
opinion with the gentleman to whom we are in- 
debted for this valuable article that ‘it is a sensi- 
ble well written Address by a practical and observ- 
ing man.” 

AN ADDRESS TO THE ESSEX COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY, 
MM New Rowley, September 26th, 1833, at their 
ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW. 
BY JEREMIAH SPOFFORD, 

GentLemeN, I consider myself happy in the 
class of my fellow citizens that I am this day call- 
ed upon to address. The character and pursuits 
of a New-Eugland farmer, have always held an 
honorable place in my estimation. It was among 
them, and in their employment, that I spent those 
years of happy childhood, when every thing makes 
its deepest impressions. My earliest ideas of prop- 
erty, were derived from their possessions. ‘To me 
houses and farms and cattle were wealth, and their 
owners nature’s nobility. While money and notes, 
stocks and merehandize, appeared fleeting and 
transient—there seemed something in the posses- 
sion of solid acres, especially when these were com- 
pact farms, with their venerable mansions, descend- 
ing from generation to generation, that elevated the 
possessor, and gave a dignity and character to his 
pursuits truly honorable and desirable. 

Nor have these been merely the illusions of 
youth: they have followed me, and I have cherish- 
ed them in my riper years.—And I view with 
gratitude that kind Providence, which cast my 
youth among that class of society. The labors of 
the field gave a value to my seanty library, and 
my few hours of study, of which, under almost 
any other circumstances I could bave had no con- 
ception: and memory still loves to * hover o’er” 
those inestimable Sabbaths, when, afier six days 
labor done, we found a day of rest, and assembled 
within these very walls, to enjoy it in social solemn 
worship; nor can any one know the value of those 
Sabbaths, unless it be those who spend the week 
in patient labor, and assemble on the seventh as a 
sacred holiday, to greet the countenances of their 
friends, and pay their devotions to the most high 
God. Here then we met few except cultivators of 
the soil, prepared by their labors in the field to 
render their tribute of gratitude to Him who gives 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness. Venerable fathers! 
who then bowed in this sacred temple! may your 
sons as patiently cultivate the soil you then pos- 
sessed, and as devoutly worship here. 

You will forgive this digression, when you look 
around the world, and sce how closely connected 
are Christian morality aud Agricultural prosperity, 
—and you will as soon expect to gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles, as to find a well 
cultivated farm under the superintendence of him 
Who neither fears God, nor regards man. 

Writers in all ages have been lavish in their 
praises of the important pursuits of the husband- 
nian. The flowery fields, the bleating herds, the 
rural cottage, and the domestic fireside, have fur- 
hished poets and orators with their brightest im- 
ages. 
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But while they have thus been lavish of| those who have succeeded well in 


their panegyries, few of them have descended from 
their elevations to cleave the sod, and nourish the 
plants, which produce all these beautiful images. 
But at the present day nothing is more common, 
than for men to quit our halls of Jegislation, our 
courts of justice, ships and merchandize, or the 
learned professions, to seek yp agricultural pursuits 
for that tranquil enjoyment, that health of body 
and peace of mind, which they had sought in vain 
among the objects of towering ambition, the eager 
pursuits of wealth, and the jarring interests of a 
busy world. Thirty years ago Cincinnatus had 
many admirers, but very few imitators; but now 
the Cincinnati of America may be found in every 
part of our land, and men whose names are well 
known to the politicians and literati of our country, 
may frequently be found aiding in the labors of 
the field. Their plans, and their pens, and their 
instruments of labor, co-operate in the same wise 


and benevolent design—to multiply the fruits of 


the earth, the great mine of real wealth, and store- 
house of sustenance for man and beast. 

That kind of fictitious consequence, which struts 
in ruffles and gloves, is fairly out of fashion. This 
way be styled the age of ulility; and that man, as 
well as that machine, that is of no use, is very 
little valued; and the person who should in this 
age and bation, wear appendages or ornaments to 
show that he did nothing, would at the same time, 
in the estimation of an immense majority, be mak- 
ing himself ridiculous, and showing himself worth 
vething. Riches to any amount bow give no ex- 
emption from this universal law; but on the other 
hand, if a man has capital, he is considered under 
increased obligation to attend to business, and he 
is hardly excused when he provides business enough 
to ensure the industry of himself and household, 
but he is looked to for the plans and the capital 
which is to employ the hands, and furnish subsist- 
ence for his whole village or neighborhood. 

This is among the most important improve- 
ments of the present age, and it has had a most 
salutary effect upon agriculture, that so many men 
of talent, property and education, have chosen this 


as the object of their pursuit, and the sphere of 


their industry. To the young and ambitious, the 
tiresome labor and the slow acquirements of the 
farmer, have often appeared repulsive; they have 
sought out some readier source of wealth, or what 
they might have considered a more genteel employ- 
meut. They have often turned their backs upon 
advantageous settlements, aud birthrights of inesti- 
mable value, to seek in distant lands, or foreign 
climes, for sources of gain and scenes of excite- 
ment aud novelty. In a small proportion of  in- 
stances these hopes have been realized; but in 
innumerable others, they have ended in sorrow, 
vexation and disappointuneut, and thousands ot 
sighs of bitter anguish have risep from the bosom 
of the broad ocean, or echoed from foreign shores, 
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while enduring their tremendous responsibilities 
their anxious cares, and their ruinous risks, have 
envied the farmer, who free from those cares is 
tranquil by day, and finds repose and refreshment 
at night, in sound oblivious sleep; and who, inde- 
pendent of the breath of popularity, or the fortune 
of trade, depends for prosperity ouly on himself 
and heaven, 

Agriculture at the present day, instead of being 
a mean, servile employment, is now justly ranked 
as an important science; and the studies of the 
learned are now ofien directed to the most lauda- 
ble employment of multiplying the fruits of the 
earth, and improving the quality of the fruits pro- 
duced, 

Chemistry no longer examines the material 
world in search of fictitious wealth. Philosophers 
have become convinced that in transmuting the 
simple elemeuts into grain and fruit, fit for the 
nourishment of men and animals, they perform a 
much more useful service than they would have 
done had they succeeded in transmuting iron into 
gold, or lead into silver. 

The long sought art of transmuting metals, 
though it might enrich the discoverer, would now 
be considered of questionable utility. The art of 
multiplying the fruits of the earth, has already 
spread the most solid comfort over this and other 
lands: and pearly banished want and famine from 
the civilized world ; and yet so far is that art from 
having reached its maximum, that even in this 
State, though more thickly inhabited than any 
other portion of this Union, no doubt can reasona- 
bly remain but that three times its present inhabit- 
ants might be sustained on our own soil. 

When our soil shall be thoroughly analyzed, and 
every acre applied to its appropriate use, and when 
the increase of population, or a diminished supply 
from abroad, shall turn our attention to our own 
resources, our now naked plains will be loaded 
with luxuriant vegetation, aud our hills shall wave 
with the golden harvest. 

Even the vast extension of manufactures which 
already strains the Merrimack through flumes and 
wheels, and threatens even to turn Niagara to a 
mill seat, but furnishes a home market, and in- 
creases the necessity and the reward of agricultural 
industry ; and the time is at hand when railroads 
shall traverse our mountain valleys, and every arti- 
cle shall be trundled with ease and velocity from 
the place of supply to the place of consumption, 

In pursuing the subject ] propose 

Firsti—to examine the advantages we enjoy, in 
this county, as an agricultural community: and 
compare them with advantages in other parts of 
the country, 

Secondly—to notice some of the most essential 


| circumstances Which contribute to develope and 


improve these advantages, 


As to the advantages we enjoy it is highly de- 


when memory casta “ longing lingering look” over sirable that we fourm a correct estimate. Truth is 


the pleasant hiils aud fruitful fields of New Eng- | always desirable, aud this is peculiarly so, when it 


land. 


| , 
) enables us to place a proper value upon our own 


The learned professions, merchandize, and man- | property; and prevents our enyying others the en- 
; ba . 


ufactures, 


when selected by congenial minds, may | joyment of theirs, When perhaps our own is most 


have been wisely chosen, and in many instances { valuable. 


have led to happy results ; but how many, even of 


| 
| 


Such has been the rage for western emigration, 


their plans, | for the last twenty years, that the soil of New Eng- 
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land has, in the estimation of good judges, been | and Georgia, present for the most part, for eigh- 


greatly undervalued. New lands, to be bought for 
a trifle, and which being new, would naturally pro- 
duce a few large crops, have allured many a youth 
from advantages which he and his family will have 
cause to regret for many generations. We have 
not a soil which will yield copiously without as- 
siduous cultivation, tis true; but we have a soil 
which as richly repays the labor and expense be- 
stowed as in any part of the world. 

It is yet to be proved whether the soils in the 
western States, after a hundred years of cultiva- 
tion, will be better than ours; and it is further 
vet to be proved, whether their sand and alluvion 
will as well sustain the manures necessary to re- 
cover an exhausted soil, as our own granite base. 
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Larger crops than are here obtained, wherever 
the hand of the diligent applies the plough and 
manure with liberality, if attainable are hardly de- 
sirable. A few spots in which an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture has been introduced, have prov- 
ed the boundless our soil may 
supply, whenever our people shall be induced to 
apply their energies to this branch ofindustry. A 
hundred bushels of Indian corn, sixty bushels of | 
oats, forty bushels of rye, three tons of hay, three 
hundred bushels of potatoes, have severally been 


resources which 


raised on an acre of our soil—and when its value 
compared with prices in the western country, is tak- 
en into the account, it is believed that few eultiva 
tors of the soil will find a richer reward. If man 
could live by bread alone, it might perhaps be an | 
object to transport ourselves to the banks of the 
Ohio, where grain generally bears from one-fourth 
to a third of the price it does bere: but we are 
now speaking of farmers, living in decent style, 
who have many things to buy, and ought always 
to have something to sell, and to such, one bushel | 
of grain raised here, will bring hin in’ as much 
cash, or the necessaries of Jife, as four raised in 
the western country. 

When in former years T used to partake of the 
labor of * hay time,” and brooded over the hard- 
ship of spending all summer in providing food to 
sustain the cattle over winter, I thought the far- 
mers of the south were blessed indeed, where the 
cattle could find their own food on green pastures | 
all the year, and fatten at large beneath a milder 
sky. But upon better information L found, that 
instead of raising fine cattle without labor, they 
could scarce raise them at all; that their beef was 
poor, and a Georgian cow searcely yielded more 
milk than a New England goat; and that instead 
of green pastures, all the year, grass hardly grows, | 
aud they seareely know what a green pasture is. 

A medical friend,* who spent a summer in 
Georgia, observed that all appearance of green 
grass in fields or pastures, is entirely parched and 
dry by August ; that the few cattle live on straw 
aud the tops of corn, and by picking a little grass | 
along the banks of streams and in’ shady pla-| 
ces. So that our southern states, aside from the | 
artificial curse of slavery, can hardly claim advan- 


tages over New England. 
We enjoy advantages somewhat peculiar in hav- 
ing fertile lands along the sea-coast, so that we 


have a ready market, and our green hills greet the 


eye of the mariner as he sails along our shores, 
The other maritime counties of this State would | 
And | 


along our southern coast, Virginia, the Carolinas, | 


sufier much on a comparison with Essex, 








* Dr. Warren Abbot, deceased. | 


'drifl-wood, and depositing more soil, when the 


| New Orleans, to keep the waters in the river du- 


(of New Orleans, and the plantations which lie be- 


| som of destruction, aud bundreds of our enterpri- 


j northern climate, 


ty or one hundred miles from the sea, pine bar- 
rens, sandy plains, and swamps, abounding in 
noxious insects, and venemous reptiles. A single 
swamp lying in Georgia and Florida, is one hun- 
dred and eighty miles in circumference ! and no 
degree of fertility, or an everlasting summer could 
compensate for the pestiferous exhalations, which 
during many months of the year load every breeze 
with pestilence and death, Another medical friend* 
who spent a summer in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, informs me that though the city is extreme- 
ly unhealthy compared with northern cities, yet 
the country around it is vastly more so. Very 
few white people live in, and as few as possible 
attempt to cross over the level country for sixty or 
seventy miles back of Charleston in summer. To 
go beyond the ramparts of the city, especially in 
the night time, is for many months almost certain 
death ! Now what degree of fertility added to 
our soil would compensate for such an atmios- 
phere! 

Casting our eyes to the south west, the country 
along the lower Mississippi, must have been once 
an immense bay, or arm of the Gulf of Mexico, 
but the alluvial deposit, floated annually down this 
immense river, from the boundless west, bas filled 
up this bev, and made most of it into swamp, aud 





part of it into something like dry land. The im- 
mensity of waters from three thousand miles, and 
ten thousand hills, still kept a main channel | 
through this wilderness of water and mire and 


thickened waters first spread from the main chan- 
nel, than was carried farther back, the banks of 
the river became much higher than the back coun- 
try. 

The fertility of this soil, and the advantages 
for commerce have allured people to settle along 
this river bank ; and an artificial dam has been 
erected for one hundred and seventy miles above 


ring its annual overflow, and to defend the city 


hind this bank from inundation! Here land more 
fertile than your granite hills offers its abuudance 
of cotton, sugar, rice and corn, but among those 
rich plantations the malaria sweeps with the be- 


sing young men go annually to gain property, and 
take the fearful chance of laying their dust, where 
even a grave cannot be prepared, but fills with wa- 
ter before it receives its tenant. 

A clergyman of this State,} who was seized 
with this spirit of emigration some years ago, and 
has indulged it to his hearts content, informs us 
that the villages on the Arkansas and Red riv- 
ers, are uninhabitable during summer, and the 
people Jeave them and build camps in the woods, 
andon higher grounds to escape certain death. 
He spent one summer in one of these encamp- 
inents, battling with the musquitoes, and resolving 
to improve the first moment of escape to a more 


Over all this southern region of the United 
States, vou might search in vain for an assembly 
An industrious yeomanry is there un- 
There the taskinaster brandishes his las! 


1 


. lice 
like this, 


hi 
kuown. 
and the staves labor beneath a burning sun, curse 


the race that fatten and luxuriate upon their toil, 





Alonzo Chapin, M.D. now Missionary at the Sandwich 


1 t Mr. Bint. 


' 
Islands. 





and whet the appetite of revenge aud ihe scythe 
of death for a day of future retribution. 

Fathers and mothers of New England! Could 
all the gold of Mexico induce you to fix your dom- 
icil, and leave your children, where their only 
chance of safety was the prospect of holding a 
population of two and a half millions, and their 
rapidly increasing posterity in a state of perpetual 
bondage ? with an equal chanee that thirty years 
will turn the seale, deluge the country in blood, 
and give the white population only the desperate 
alternatives of death, slavery or exile ? 

Comparing the higher regions of the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi with our own State, we 
shall also find its advantages so nearly overbalane- 
ed by disadvantages, that a wise man will feel 
reconciled to the soil and climate of New Eng- 
land. 

The immense vegetation which annually de- 
rays ina rich alluvial soil, saturated with water, is 
sure in a warm or new country, to render the air 
unhealthy, and produce bilious and other diseases, 
Here, if we find a few acres of swamp, too low to 
be drained into some running stream, we consid- 
er it a deformity, and are suspicious of its influence 
upon health; but in all the boundless regious of 
the west hitherto explored, swamps lying so low 
that the rivers annually overflow into them, and 
there leave ponds of fresh water, to stagnate and 
pollute the air, are a general feature of the coun- 
try. Jicre, the waters run off from our hills, 
plains and meadows, into the rivers ; there, over 
millions of acres, the waters come -down the riy- 
ers, overflow their banks, and run back into the 
swamps. Much of this land may in process of 
time be made useful, by cutting canals through 
the river banks, that the waters may drain off when 
the inundation subsides, but a population of one 
or two to a square mile, makes slow progress in 
shant 


= 





draining the unnumbered thousands of sta 
pools and * dismal swamps.” 

1 should consider myself as criminal were I to 
traduce the character of a country as the charac- 
ter of an individual ; and I would not state these 
facts in such an assembly, but for what appear to 
ine justifiable motives, 

Thousands of our youth have been allured from 
their paternal homes by accounts of the plenty aud 
fertility of western lands, without duly cousider- 
ing the labors, privations and perils they must en- 
counter, in cultivating and reaping the fruits of 
the 
borders of an immense desolate prairie, or in the 


this fertility, in the bosom ofa wilderness, on 


midst ofa spreading inundation. 

Nor have many of these emigrants considered 
what they will find painfully true, that they and 
their generations will have passed off the stage, 
before their new homes possess the advantages of 
a New England setthement,—comfortable dwel- 
lings, fruitful orchards, good roads, social villages, 
schools of science, and temples of the living God. 

Every mail from the west teems with the Mac- 
edonian ery, come over and help us. Hundreds of 
youth aecustomed to spend their sabbaths in the 
churches of the puritans, now find by privation, 
the value of those privileges which perhaps once 
they slighted ; and the question whether this float- 
ing population, brought together from the four 
quarters of the world, is ever to settle down into 
anything like the moral and religious society of 
New England is yet to be decided, 

An intelligent gentleman with whom I lately 
conversed, who weut from this country in 1817, 
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and resides iu one of the principal cities on the 
Ohio, and who has been more successful in his 
pursuits than most of his fellow emigrants, says 
he would not advise auy one to go into the west- 
ern valley who is comfortably situated as to busi- 
ness or property bere. A long life scarcely serves 
to wean a person of common sensibility from the 
faces of his friends and the tombs of his ances- 
tors. To thousands who have gone out from 
among us, New England will still be their ‘*home,” 
und the western valley their place of exile. 

It is true my friends, that you might go where 
you would find a deeper soil, and a milder climate, 
or you may command a wider extent of territory, 
and live with less labor—but who of you would 
exchange your sloping hills and your granite fen- 
ces, for the vast prairies and wooden fences of the 
west. 

Who of you would leave your warm barns and 
well ted flocks, that you might see your cattle 
picking a precarious existence through the winter, 
in marshes and feus, or shivering with wet and 
cold around an uncovered hay-stack ? 

Who, to avoid the drifting snow and driving 
sleet, would leave the land of pleasant sleigh-rides, 
and happy winter evenings, to breathe the sirocco 
which sweeps from the Gulf of Mexico for weeks 
together, up the boundless valley, loaded with the 
fetid exhalations of a thousand 
swamps ? (To be concluded in our next.) 


bayous and 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
| Saturday, April 19, 1834. 
Seeds of the Chizimoya, Kneesberry, Ciruella, 

and the Peruvian Squash, received from a gentle- 

man in Lima, were presented by B. F. Hallett, Esq. 


Srions of the Winter Catherine, and a fine Seed- 


ling Pear, presented by Edward 8. Rand, Esq. of 
Newburyport, for distribution. E. Vose. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
WOOD SNAPPING ON THE FIRE, 

I wevieve we have no wood in this country, 
that is more worthless for fuel than the Butternut. 
A few cuts of this kind, however, about ten inches 
in diameter, had been split in two, left some weeks 
to dry, and then carried into my chamber, On 
placing one stick on the fire, it began to snap most 
remarkably ; sometimes there were not less than 
fifteen or twenty sparks on the carpet at once ; 
and the inconvenience was serious, What was to 
be done? I happened to recollect a paragraph in 
your 2d volume, taken from some eastern paper, 
stating that wood snaps on the fire from the side 
nearest to the heart. It was so in this case, I just 
turned the log over, and at once the difficulty was 
atan end; for though it continued to snap for 
some time against the back plate, yet no more 
sparks came into the room, 

When I put on the next log, I was particular to 
turn the heart back wards, and [ have had no trouble 
from snapping since. Now the knowledge of this 
thing is but a trifle indeed, but it may be worth 
knowing, for I have often seen the guests round a 
parlor fire, starting up to put out the sparks, when 
I presume nothing more was wanting than to turn 


over a stick. A Farmer. 





Receipt for Scarlet Fever. A very simple remedy, 
says a correspondent, for this dreadful disorder, is 
now using in this city with good eflect. It is mere- 
ly a mixture of cayenne pepper, salt and vinegar, 
used as a gargle.—.V. Y. Com. 


$23 





HINTS TO FARMERS. 

Ir you neglected yur farming utensils last fall, 
bring them forward now and see if they are in 
vood order. 
it costs but Jitth and will preserve them from 
warping and decay, 
lacking, and be sure to replace it. Look to your 
fences and see that they are in good order, A 
stone wall looks much neater than a brush fence, 
or a crazy, ricketty rail fence, that a poor old 
sheep can’t rest his bones against without endan- 
gering his ueck. <A bad fence is a fruitful source 
of quarrels between neighbors, 
chips about your door yal, let them decay in 
heaps; they make excellent manure. Don’t work 
your boys too hard ; but be sure to keep them dili- 
gent. Don’t keep them a digging and driving that 
you may have the better chance to lean over tie 
fence and wrangle about politics, or loiter at * the 
corner,” about the stores or tavern, 
example of industry and promptitude yourself and 
they will be very likely to follow it. Let them 


in heaps, to make a wall, repair the roads, or at 
least to be out of the way of your scythe, hoe and 
ploughshare. Don’t Jet them work wiih great 
heavy hmplements requiring the strength of a man 
to wield them; if you are able, farnish them with 





those of a light band make, and they will work 
with greater alacrity. Give them a piece of ground 
of their own to cultivate; it will incite them to 
prudence and activity. But don’t neglect their 
edueation, let what will come. Employ a good 
teacher and be sure that your children go regularly 
to school. Dou’t keep them at home to do work 
you might just as well do yourself. Dou't let 
them go a courting ull they have a thorough 
knowledge of grammar, geograpiry, arithmetic, and 
practical farming. You had better examine the 
first Jove letter they write, and if it is misspelt, 
don’t let them * go ahead.” While looking afte: 
yourself and the boys, don’t forget your wife and 
daughters. Jt is hard work to scour up the floors, 
and the expense of a coat of yellow ochre is a 
mere trifle. You better put it on— it will save the 
girls from fretting and your wife from growing 
old,—Don’t keep them a borrowing swilt and reels, 
tubs and wheels; if you are a common manager 
you can do so easily. If they ask for a new gown 
or a pair of shoes don’t scold, and rate them about 
extravagance, when perhaps those they have are 
as old as the hills, but buy them if you are able; 
if not, tell them so kindly and frankly, and if they 
are as reasonable as our farmers’ wives aud daugh- 
ters generally are, they will say no more about it, 
Don’t let them ape city dress and fashions; a plain 
simple attire is always more becoming than a taw- 
dry imitation of the prevailing mode, 

Girls must know something more than merely 
to read and write ; they can’t have too much arith- 
metic ; and a knowledge of all the English branches 
of education will make them contented at home, 
prevent gadding, tattling and romping.  Finaily, 
don’t borrow, but take at least one newspaper; you 
will find your account in the superior intelligence, 
capacity and capability of your family; your barn, 
your fields, your house and family will show it.— 
Portland Courier. \ 





Tuer Rev. Mr. Madden of Kildenny, died in 
consequence of taking the glanders from a favor- 
ite poney he was treating for this complaint,— Gen- 
esee Farmer, 





Scrape up the} 


Set them an, 


pick up the stones about your farm, and pile then | 


a —— — 
From the Genesee Farmer. 


A VEGETABLE STOREHOUSE. 
Mr. L. Tucker—I write not to adorn the pa. 


Apply a coat of paint to the wood ;| ges of the Farmer, but to increase its usefulness; 
pry ’ ; 


and confer a favor upon my countrymen. Last 


See if there isa peg ora nail) autumn LT built a cellar in the following manner— 


iby making a ho'e 18 feet in length, 8 feet in width, 
| 3 feet in depth,—placing over it seven pairs of raf- 
ters, the pitch being a right angle. I then cover- 
‘ed it with boards, straw, coarse hay and dirt. The 
following is an estimate of the cost: 
| Boards and secantling, 400 feet, - $2,0 
{ ‘ 
7 


- 


Shoveling out, 1 day, - 
Making roof and door-way, 1 1-2 days 1,5 
Covering 1 day, ~*~ - - . 7 


acCcns 


$5,00 
Thus I have stor¢d nearly 300 bushels of pota- 
‘eos—they have kept warm and dry. I have fed 
vf them to hogs, cows, and beef cattle every day 
through the season with very little trouble. For 
apples or cider, for turnips or any other roots, it is 
ue best within my knowledge. In my opinion 
every considerable farmer should have two or 
» ore of this form, which will hold 1000 bushels 
ch, with a shed over the door-way of one, and 
a steaming apparatus at the side of the door— 
the whole placed pear the pig stye and barn. 
| Then, my brother farmers, we could raise turnips, 
mangel wurtzel and carrots, feed them with our 
corn and rye, make more and better pork—more 
and equaily as good beef ; and solve the question 
about surplus grain and alcohol, It may be said 
that this cellar will rot down in a few years ; then 
will I rebuild it by placing over it straw and tan 
bark ; then cover the whole with boards and it 
will be as durable as most out-buildings. 











Now I would ask if ice secured in the above 
manner would not be useful for keeping early but- 
ter, cooling cream, and tempering milk rooms, 
&c. through the summer? If corn meal, wet up 
and steamed in the form of dumplings with pota- 
toes, would not be an improvement? I would 
ask also, if a crop of beets thinned out for fatten- 
ing hogs in summer, fed to store hogs in winter, 
would not be valuable, and answer the place of 
peas and corn? | would inquire for a simple and 
useful plan for steaming vegetables, that will cook 
ten or fifteen bushels at one time 3 and last, 
though not least, I would ask if farmers generally 
cannot consume their corn and rye at home with 
greater profit than to sell it to the distiller at pres. 
ent prices r 





INDELIBLE INK FOR LINEN, &c. 

Por halfa drachm of lunar caustic (nitrate of sil- 
ver) into a small vial of water ; and a piece of 
gum arabic of the size of a pea, and a little of the 
paint called sap green, to make it more legible 
while writing. When the whole is dissolved it is 
fit for use. That part of the cloth to be written 
on, must be previously wet with a mixture com- 
posed of a small quantity of pearlash and gum 
arabic dissolved in water, and pressed smooth with 


ahotiron., The writing should be exposed to the 














sun, which will cause it to dry darker than in the 
shade.—.Mechanic’s Magazine. 





Wheat when cut green, shrivels more than bar- 
ley, and the latter more than oats. Oats will re- 
tain their plumpness when cut quite green.— Gen, 
Farmer. 
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MIDDLESEX CATTLE-SHOW & PLOUGH- 

ING MATCH :—Concord, October 8, 1834. , 

THE SOCIETY OF MIDDLESEX HUSBANDMEN 
AND MANUFACTURERS 

Hereby offer the following Premiums for the En- 

couragement of Agriculture, Manufactures and the 

Cultivation of Trees within the County of Middlesex: 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 

For the greatest quantity of Hops on 600 hills, not 

less than 1000 Ibs. - - $10 

the next greatest quantity, &e. —- 5 

{(=° No person will be allowed to receive a sec- 
ond premium for Vie same Hop Field. 

LIVE STOCK, 








For the best Fat Ox, at least expense, $s 
the next best, . - 5 
the best Bull, not under 1 year old, 10 
the next best, - - 8 
best Bull Calf, not over 12 nor under 6mo. 5 
the next best, - - : 
the best yoke of Working Oxen, 10 
the next best, - - 8 
the next best, - - 6 
the next best, - - 5 
the next best, - - 4 
the next best, - - 3 
the best 3 year old Steers, - 7 
the next best, * a 5 
the best 2 year old, do. - 6 
the next best, - - 4 
the best yearling Steers, - 4 
the next best, - - 3 
the best Calf Steers, - - 4 
the next best, - - 3 
the best Milch Cow, - - 12 
the next best, - - 10 
the next best, - - 8 
the next best, - - 6 
the best Milch Heifer, under 3 years old, 8 
the next best, - - 6 
best Heifer Calf, not over 12 nor under3m. 5 
the next best, - - 3 


>? None of the above animals, except Calves, 
will be entitled to premiums, unless they have been 
owned in the County of Middlesex, at least one 
year previous to the time of Exhibition. Milch 
Cows and Heifers will not be entitled to a premium 
unless the owner furnishes a certificate, showing 
the mode of keeping and quantity of milk given. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of Broadcloth, not less than 15 


yards, 6 quarters wide, - $10 
the next best, - - y' 
the best piece of plain Cloth, not less 
than 15 yards, 3 quarters wide, 6 
the next best piece, - - 4 


the best piece of Kerseymere, not less 





than 15 yards, - - 6 
the next best piece, - - 4 
best piece of Flannel, not less than 20 yds. 5 
the next best piece, - - 4 
the next best, - - 2 
best Sole Leather, not less than 6 sides, 8 
the next best, . - 4 
best Harness do. not less than 100 Ibs, 6 
the next best, - - 2 
the best dressed Calf Skins, not less than 

12 skins, - - 6 
the next best, - - 4} 
the best Neat’s Leather, do. 6 sides, § 
the next best, ae . 4| 
the best Cowhide Boots, do. 3 pair, 6 


the next best, - - 4 


the best Calf-skin Boots, do. 6 pair, 
the next best, - “ 
the next best, - . 


the best Men’s Shoes, do. 6 pair, 

the next best, = - - - 

the best Ladies’ Shoes, do. 6 do. 

the next best, — - - - 
_ {PA minute and accurate account of the ex- 
pense of manufacturing said articles must be ex- 
hibited. 


NAN NLD 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
lor the best piece of Carpeting, not less than 20 
yards, 1 yard wide, - $8 


the next best, - - 5 
the next best, - - 3 
the best Woollen Coverlet, - 4 
the next best, - - 3 
the best Woollen knit half Hose, not less 
than 6 pair, - - 3 
the next best, - - 2 
the next best, - - 1,50 
the next best, - - 1 
the best Straw Bonnet, - 3 
the next best, - - 2 
the best pair of Woollen Blankets, 3 
the next best, ° = 9 
the best Hearth Rug, - - 4 
the next best, - - 3 
the next best, - - 2 


(=> After examination, the goods will be con- 
sidered in charge of the owners, but must remain 
a short tine fur public inspection. ° 

BUTTER. 
For the best Butter, not less than 100 Ibs, to be 
made before the 10th of July next, $10 


the next best, - - 8 
best new churned do. not less than 20 lbs. 5 
the next best, - - é 
the next best, - - 2 


{(>Certificates of the manner in which it has 
been made and preserved will be required. 

WHITE MULBERRY TREES, AND CULTURE OF SILK. 

For the best Plantation of White Mulberry Trees, 

bot Jess than 150 in number, which shall 

be in the best thriving condition in the Au- 


tumu of 1834, - - $25 
the next best, - - 15 
the best speci. of Silk, not less than 3 lbs. 9 
the next best, - - 7 
the next best, - - d 


{Certificates will be required of the manner 
and expense of growing the Silk, with evidence 
accompanying the same. 


SWINE. 

For the best Boar, - - $s 
the next best, ~ a 6 
the best breeding Sow, - 
the next best, a ‘ 6 
the best Pigs, not less than 3 in number, from 

4 to 8 months old, - 5 
the next best, - - 3 


YS All unsuccessful competitors for preminnis 
offered by the Society for Stock and Swine, shall 


ibe allowed fromthe funds of the Society eight 


cents per mile for travel from their respective 
places of abode to the town where the annual 
Show is holden. 
CIDER, 
For the best specimen of Cider, not less than 3 
dozen bottles made in 1833 manufactured 
by the person who shall exhibit the same, 


from apples grown on his own farm, and to 
be used at the annual dinner of the Society, $8 
the next best, - . 5 


"A certificate of the manner of making the 
same will be required ; the Cider must be pure, 
without the addition of Spirituous Liquors of any 
kind. 

FOREST TREES. 

For the best Plantation of White Oak Trees, not 
less than half an acre nor fewer than 500 
trees thereon, to be raised from the acorn, 
and which shall be in the best thriving state 


in the Autuiun of the year 1834, §20 
the second best, - - 15 
the third best, - - 12 


the best plantation of White Ash Trees, not 
less than an acre, nor fewer than 150 trees 
thereon, to be raised from the seed, and 
which shall be in the best thriving state in 


the Autumn of the year 1834, $15 
the second best, - - 10 
the third best, - - 8 


the best plantation of Elm Trees, not less than 

one quarter of an acre nor fewer than 80 trees 
thereon, to be raised from the seed, and which 
shall be in the best thriving state in the year 
1834, - - . $8 

FRUIT TREES. 

For the best Apple Orchard, not less than 75 trees, 
which shall have been planted or set out since 
the year 1826, and shall be in the best thriv- 


= 


ing state in the Autumn of 1834, $15 
the second best, - - 12 
the third best, - - 6 


the best engrafted Pear Trees, not less than 
30 trees, set ont since the year 1826, and in 


the best thriving state in the Autumn of 
1834, - - . 10 
the next best, - " 5 


(>> Premiums will be awarded for the best spe- 
cimens of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes and other 
Fruits to be used at the annual dinner of the So- 
ciety; Preminims will also be awarded for the best 
specimens of Vegetables. 

FARMS. 
For the best cultivated Farm, regard being had to 
the quantity of produce, manner and ex- 


pense of cultivation, and the general appear- 
ance of the Farm, - $25 
the next best, - - 20 
the next best, ‘ 15 
the next best, - “ 10 


(=? Notice will be given in the public Newspa- 
pers of the time when the Committee on Farms 
| will commence their examination, and any person 
desirous of having his Farm inspected may make 
application to the Secretary through the Trustee of 
the town where he resides, or to either of the Com- 
mittee. 

MACHINES AND TOOLS. 

To the person who shall produce at the Show, any 
Agricultural loplement of lis own invention, 
which shall deserve a reward not exceeding, S10 
("Certificates are to be produced to the Com- 

mittee, proving its utility. 

PLOUGUING MATCH, 

To the Owners of the ten Ploughs, to be drawn 
by oxen, Which shall be judged to have done the 
best work with the least expense on oue quarter of 





an acre -— 
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Double Teams. Single T'eams. 





First. Plough, $10] First Plough, $10 
Second Plough, 8 | Second Plough, 8 
Third Plough, 6| Third Plough, 6 
Fourth Plough, 4} Fourth Plough, 4 
Fifth Plough, 3] Fifth Plough, 3 


(Fr It is understood that no person who has ob- 
tained a premium atany previous Ploughing Match, 
can contend for the same or less premium, with 
the same Oxen. No person shall be a competitor 
at the Ploughing Match after he has obtained the 
Society’s first premium. And no person shal! 
contend for either of the Society’s premiums un- 
Jess he is the owner of the Oxen and Plough, and 
acts as Ploughman himself or some person who 
works on his Farm. Single Teams will plough 
without a driver. 

("All competitors in Ploughing, must enter 
their names with the Secretary, before eight o’clock, 
on the day of the Show. 

TRIAL OF WORKING OXEN, 
Will take place immediately after the services in 
the Meeting-house. 

{(=> All Competitors in this trial must enter their 
names with the Secretary, before 9 o’clock on the 
day of the Show. 

LONG TEAM OF WORKING OXEN. 


Thirty Dollars will be awarded to the drivers of 


a Long Team of not less than one hundred yoke 
of Working Oxen. 

It is understood, that whenever merely from 
want of competition, any of the claimants might 
be considered entitled to the premium, under a 
literal construction, yet ifin the opinion of the judg- 
es, the object so offered is not deserving of any 
reward, the judges shall have aright to reject such 
elaim. No article or animal, on which, to any 
owner one premium shall have been awarded, al- 
though that premium may have been the lowest, 
shall be considered a subject for any future pre- 
mium of the Society, except it be for qualities dif- 
ferent from those for which a premium has been 
awarded.—Milch Heifers will not be allowed to 
take a premium as Milch Cows; the same pair of 
Steers will be allowed to receive but two premi- 
ums. The proof of Agricultural Experiments, 
and the manner in which they were conducted to 
be offered at the Annual Meeting of the Trustees. 
The Society have reserved fifty dollars to be award- 
ed to such person as shall exhibit any article of 
utility, for which no premium is offered above. 
If any competitor for any of the Society’s premi- 
ums shall be discovered to have used any disin- 
genuous measures, by which the objects of the So- 
ciety have been defeated, such person shall net 
only forfeit the premium which may have been 
awarded to him, but be rendered incapable of be- 
ing ever after a competitor for any of the Socie- 
ty’s premiums. Mempers or THE Society who 
shall have premiums awarded them, will be enti- 
tled by a vote of the Trustees to an allowance of 
ten per cent, ip addition to the premiuins mention- 
ed in this bill. 

Sexgamin F. Varnum, President. 

Joun Sracy, Secretary. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
LARGE WHEAT CROP. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of this county, (Monroe,) in October last, the 
Society’s first premium for the best acre of Wheat, 
was awarded to Mr. Jirah Blackmer of Wheatland, 
the acre producing, according to the certificate 





presented to the Society, sixly eight and 43-60ths 
bushels. The conditions on which the premium 
was granted, not requiring astatement of the man- 
ner of its culture, Mr. B. has, at our request fur- 
nished the following : 

Mr. L. Tucker—Agreeable to the request which 
I recently observed in the Genesee Farmer, I give 
you an account of the culture of an acre of wheat 
for which the first premiuin was awarded by the 
Monroe County Agricultural Society, in October 
last. This acre was a part of a field containing 
twenty-two acres, which had Jain four years in 
clover, and had been occupied as pasture, It had 
never received any baT® manure, but lad several 
times been sowed with plaster or gypsum. 

The acre which L selected, lay in a basin or 
hollow, and the surface of the ground gradually 
descended towards it in every direction ; and in 
atime of heavy rains, or the snow going off in 
the spring, it was generally flowed with water, 
which made it very rich. The natural soil is a 
I had the 
stones aud other obstructions to the plough, re- 
moved, and ditches cut to prevent the water from 
running into it in a wet time and flowing it. In 
the fore part of June, the field was ploughed deep 
with a good team—in August it was harrowed 
and cross ploughed quite deep ; aud the fore part 
of September it was again harrowed and plough- 
ed very fine. On the 14th September it was sow- 
ed with a little less than a bushel of seed to the 


sandy loam, with an excellent sub-soil. 


acre, one half white flint, and the other red chat? 


mixed together. It was harvested the 25th of Ju- 
ly when it was quite green, and the kernel but 
just out of the milk. It stood the thickest on the 
ground of any wheat Lever saw, and the straw 
was large and very tall, yet so firm that it did not 
lodge—the heads were unusually long and well 
filled, so that uine sheaves yielded a bushel. 

I would remark, that Iam satisfied from expe- 
rience and observation, that plaster is not only 
highly beneficial to grass lands, but of great ser- 


vice to grain crops, and I almost invariably fail | 


of a grain crop unless | plough deep. 
Yours, with respect, 
Jinan Briackmer. 
Wheatland, March 17, 1834. 


’ 





ON RENDERING TIMBER MORE DURABLE. 

We copy from the Rail Road Journal another 
paragraph on the preservative quality of lime 
when applied to timber in damp places. The wri- 
ter is said to be “an Engineer of great experi- 
ence.” 

‘* Tam induced to communicate a fact corrob- 
orative of the opinion of your correspondent G, 
that lime is a preserver of timber, Some fifteen 
years ago, a friend of mine removed a decayed 
mill trunk in order to replace it with a new one, 
The trunk had been laid under ground ; and when 
it was covered with earth, a few scattered lumps 
of lime were accidentally thrown upon it. On its 
removal it was discovered that every part of the 
wood which was in contact with lime was as perfect- 
ly sound as when it was first laid, whilst every oth- 
er part Was tore or less decayed, Tudeed ‘those 
parts exhibited freshuess and soundness which 
was truly remarkable.” 

It has been mentioned to us that some farmers 
in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, have soaked the 
lower parts of their posts in vats containing lime 
‘vater, previous to their being set or planted ; but 
we have no further information on the subject ; 


and we shall be much obliged to any person in 

that quarter or elsewhere who will send us a state- 

ment of such experiments.— Genesee Farmer. 
WHEAT. 

Last spring we published some suggestions on 
the late sowing of spring wheat, as a means of sa- 
ving it from the ravages of a littl yellow worm 
A num- 
her of our subscribers tried the experiment, and so 
fur as we have heard with eutire success. A far- 
mer in Orange County told us that he sowed one 
acre of spring wheat ten days later than the rest in 
the same field. ‘The first sowed was seriously in- 
jured, the last not at all. Several in other towns 
made similar statements, 

It has been observed from the first appearance 
of this inseet, that the earliest winter wheat was 
less injured by its attacks than any other. It is 
evident therefore, that the time of laying the egg 
is short. It is, probably, soon after the heads 
make their appearance. Before they are defen- 
ded by the leaf which encloses them, and when 
they appear, most probably, the husk soon becomes 
so hard that the insect cannot pierce it to de- 
posit her eggs upon the kernel. We have then on- 
ly to ascertain the time as exactly as we can, in 
which the injury is done, and have our winter 
wheat too forward, and spring wheat not forward 
enough, for the operations of the insect, and the 
At present sow your winter 
Wheat as early as you can, and sow your spring 


which some incorrectly call the weevil. 


damage is avoided, 


Wheat as late as you can, and give ittime to ripen, 
Vt. Chron. 





HONEY BEES---IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 

A respecTabLe farmer of this neighborhood, 
called on us, a few days since, for the purpose of 
inviting us to give publicity to a practice adopted 
by him for preserving Bees through the winter, 
which he considers as one of great utility and inm- 
portance to farmers who produce their own honey, 
Our informant states, that he has kept Bees for a 
number of years, and after pursuing several expe- 
dients for the preservation of his Bees through the 
cold weather, he last fall placed his hives upon a 
suitable bench in his cellar, which was perfectly 
dry, and from which all light was excluded. Upon 
bringing the hives again into the open air, a few 
days ago, the Bees exhibited an unusual degree of 
healthiness and activity, and there were but a very 
small number of dead ones in any of the hives, 
This experiment is in our informaut’s opinion, a 
very successful one, and well worthy the attention 
of those farmers who engage in this branch of rural 
economy. It is at least deserving of a repetition, 


—West Chester Herald. 





CURIOUS CASE OF FARRIERY. 

Some time ago a valuable mare, belonging to 
Mr. C. Linny, of Baylin, was gored by a bull, and 
the entrails protuded through the wound, As 
there appeared ho possible remedy, the animal 
was left in the field to die—when a neighboring 
After 
returning the entrails and sewing up the wound, 


man named Moran undertook to cure her. 


he procured a large piece of sheet-lead, placed it 
over the spot, aud afterwards drew the skin across 
itand sewed it up. After an interval of some 
days, be again ripped the skin open and removed 
the lead, when the wound appeared completely 
healed. The skin was a second time sewed up ; 


and in Jess than a month after, the animal wags 











able to plough as well as ever.—English paper. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, 1834. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tue following article on forming new varieties 
of vegetables, is not only curious but useful in a high 
degree. Itdescribes the process by which we may 
obtain new sorts of fruits, flowers, and indeed of all 
useful plants, in a manner analogous to crossing the 
breeds of animals to introduce new and improved 
kinds. 

The discovery of the art of improving vege- 
tables by mixing their races, will eventually lead 
to improvements which the most ardent imagi- 
nation can searcely anticipate. Gen, NeEwHaLn 
will be so good as to accept our thanks for this 
communication, and we should be glad to often 
liave occasion to acknowledge similar favors from 
the same donor. 

For the New-England Farmer. 
THE ART OF IMPROVING VEGETABLES 
BY CROSSING THE BREEDS. 
Mr. FesseEnpen— 


In this of 
of nature, one of 


ON 


investigation into the laws 
the most important discov- 


age 


eries in vegetable physiology, is the sexes of 
plants, and the consequent power we possess of 


creating new varieties of fruits, by the cross 
fertilization of flowers of difierent plants of the 
same variety. ‘To this knowledge we are in- 
delted for many of the finest fruits now in culti- 
vation, 

Although this science is of recent date, yet it is 
evident that Lord Bacon suspected that it was 
possible to cross the breeds of plants, and so pro- 
cure new kinds, for we see, says that great man, 
in speaking of the animal world, that there are 
compound creatures, the of]spring of different va- 
rieties, &e. and in relation to the vegetable crea- 
tion, he says, “The compounding or mixture of 
kinds in plants is not found out; which never- 
theless, if it be possible, is more at command 
than that of living creatures ; wherefore, it were 
one of the most notable experiments touching 
plants to find it out, for you may have 
great variety of new fruits, and flowers yet un- 
known,” 

Bradley, who wrote in 1718, is the first author 
whe speaks on this subject as being accomplished ; 
but the exact method was not then clearly un- 
derstood ; as be only directs it by bringing the 
brancbes of different trees together when in blos- 
SU. 

fn the English Monthly Review for November 
1750, an account of the mixed breed of apples is 
noticed by Mr, Benjamin Cook, and is clearly ex- 
plained by the editor’s observation, It now appears 
to be perfectly understood ; and as the season is 
approaching when this operation can be perform- 
ed, and the foundation laid for further improve- 
ments in the interests of borticulture, I give you 
the process by which this object may be effected, 
in auextract from Phillips’ Pomartuim Britannicuin, 
hoping it may be acceptable to that portion of the 
readers of your valuable paper, who have not the 
means of readily consulting the best authors on 
thie subject, 


sO 


The description and drawing is for the apple, 
but the same principle will apply to every other 
plant and flower, 














** The apple-blossom contains about twenty stamina, or 
males, which are represented by Fig. No. 3, and generally 


al 


? 
\/ 2 
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five pointals or females, which form the centre of the cup 
or eavity of the blossom, as in Fig. 4. The males stand 
ina circle, just within the bases of the petals, or flower 
leaves, and are formed of slender threads, each of which 
terminates in a small yellow ball or anther, as in Fig. 2. 
As soon as the blossoms are nearly full grown, as in Fig. 
1, they must be carefully opened, and all the male stamina 
cut or extracted, so as not to injure the pointals or females, 
which will then appear as in Fig. 4. The blossoms are 
then closed as in Fig. 1, and suffered to remain till they 
open spontaneously. From the blossoms of the tree, which 
it is proposed to make the male parent of the future varie- 
ty, must be taken a portion of their pollen or farina, when 
ready to fall from their mature anthers ; and this pollen 
must be deposited upon the pointals of the blossoms of the 
tree, Which is intended to bear the variety, which conse- 
quently will afford seed. By shaking the blossoms over a 
sheet of white paper, you will ascertain when the pollen is 
ready. It is necessary in this experiment, to cover the 
branches on which the prepared blossoms are, with a thin 
muslin or gauze, so as not to touch the fowers, or keep 
off the sun or air, but to prevent the bees or other insects 
from inoculating them with the pollen of other blossoms, 
which would make the experiment uncertain ; and in order 
to obtain the fruit and the seeds of a large size, it is besi 
io leave but a few blossoms on the tree, and, at all events, 
to clear the branches on which the prepared blossoms are, 
from all other blossoms, When the fruit is quite ripe the 
seeds should be sown at a proper season, and in suitable 
soil, and in about six or eight years fruit may be expected.” 

Iam, sir, with high regard, yours, 

Lynnfield, April 12, 1834. 


’ 


J. NEWHALL. 





FARMER’S ARMORY. 

TrAveLLERS who have visited tf® armory in the Tower 
of London, at Malta, &e. are struck with the great variety 
of weapons that were used by the warriors of aucient and 
modern times. They inflicted death in all ways; by cut- 
ting, stabbing, blowing up, and knocking down, Many of 
these instruments of destruction have been tranformed into 
instruments of busbandry, and the curious, and others, ina) 


| existing in some parts of Cape Breton. 


see thein in their present various forms at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, North Market 
street, and where those * who go to sge, 
remain to buy.” 

First, there is the original seed, to pro- 
duce all sorts of grapes, grains, trees and 
ornamental plants. ‘There are axes to cut 
down the trees, ploughs and harrows to 
prepare the soil after the woodman, ma- 
chines to drop seeds, rakes to cover them, 
hoes to eradicate weeds, sickles, seythes, 
and cradles, for the harvest, mills for grind- 
ing the grain, and engines for cutting the 
There is every thing necessary for 
There 
are pails for the milk, and pans also—there 
are churns for the butter, presses for the 
cheese, bells for the neck, and tips for the 
The gardener has as many tools 
as the surgeon—he has his amputating set, 
It is worth while 


straw, 
that respectable auimal, the cow, 


horns. 


his saws, aud his knives. 
for any farmer, or reader of georgies and 
pastorals, to visit the establishiment.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Farm School. The following centlemen were 
elected on Monday, to the government of the 
Boston Farm School. Charles Jackson, Presi- 
dent.—Charles C. Paine, Secretary. —George 
Ticknor, Treasurer.—Thomas B. Wales, John 
Tappan, John D. Williams, Moses Grant, Th. 
C. Carey, Charles Wells, Jonathan Phillips, 
Joseph Tuckerman, George W. Beale, Direc- 
tors.—WMerc. Journal. 

The Nova Scotian 
gives appalling accounts of famine and distress 
Many 


Famine on these Shores. 


families have been reduced to the necessity of 
taking only one meal a day, consisting of pota- 
toes of miserable quality. 


The Wheels of Enterprise still roll backward. 
The Methuen company have given orders to 
their Agent, to stop so much of the works in 
this place, as are devoted to the manufacture 
of Sheetings.—Jris. 

Strawberries were in the market at Tallahas- 


see, Florida, in the month of March. 
tatoes had also made their appearance. 


New po- 


Steam and Machinery. The estimated num- 
ber of looms propelled by water and steam pow- 
erin the United Kingdom, including those in 
preparation for working previous to the stagna- 
tion, and as near as any cilculation can be 
made, is 58,000. The average produce, taking 
it at 32 square yards a day, makes 1,254,000, or 
1.741 yards a minute; weekly, 7,524,000 ; 
monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 376,200,000, Al- 
lowing to each person six yards for yearly con- 
sumption, will supply 62,700,000, and will cov- 
er 62.700 acres of ground, and in length would 
‘xtend 213,750 miles, and reach across the At- 
lantic 71 times.—£ng. paper. 

Birds. The Rey. Dr. Miller in his work en- 
titled “* A Retrospect of the Eighteenth Centu- 
ry,” states, that there are 2.036 kinds of birds. 
Latham described {6 genera, and 2,040 species, 

The additions made in his subsequent vol- 
ume, have increased the number to 3,000. 

The number of birds treated of by Linneus, 





did not greatly exceed 900. 
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A dealer in horse flesh to the Westward, advertising | 
the arrival of a drove of horses, recommends them to 
his customers, as being “ uncommitted in politics, and 
each bearing his own certificate of qualification.” 

* Congress cannot take out of the hands of the Exec- 
utive department, the custody of the public property or 
money, without an assumption of Executive power, and 
a subversion of the first principles of the Constitution.” 
—President Jackson's Protest. 

In the U. S. House of Representatives, 
Virginia offered the following Resolution : 


Resolved, That Congress can take out of the hands of 


the Executive department the custody of the public pro- 
perty or money, without an assumption of Executive 
power, or subversion of the first principles of the Consti- 
tion, by repeal and enactment of such laws as may be 
necessary to that end. 

Great Herds of Cattle. Mr. 
00 head of cattle for which he has ain- 


Gwin of Madison coun- 
ty, Ohio, keeps 12 
ple lands and enclosures ; and many of his neighbors, 
who are in the cattle business, have herds of from two 
to eight hundred, and lands in proportion. 
derful to those who can carry back their recollection 
for a few years, when the whole state was an entire wil- 
derness, to behold Ohio now outstripping most of the old 


It is won- 


states in population and agricultural improvement. 


A Pedestrian, An Englishman arrived in our city on 


Monday evening fiom the South, who has attracted a 
good deal of notice. He has travelled on foot through- 
out all the countries of Europe, without any other 


known motive. than the gratification of his own curiosi- 
ty. The 
much fatigue, has brought upon him the suspicions of 


apparent insulfici iency of this reason for so 
official agents, and caused hii to be repeatedly arrested. 
He is now examining our country as he has examined 
He is said to be a man of property and inte!- 
His 


habiliments are mean, and all his baggage consists of a 


Europe. 
ligence, though his appearance indieates neither 


small bundle and a cage which contains the only com- | 


panion of his travels—a favorite canary bird.—.. J. 
Journal of Commerce. 
Ohio Manufactures. The Scioto Gazette published 


at Chilicothe, Ohio, contains the following paragraph 
We were invited a few days since to examine a piece 
of white flannel of beautiful texture and appearance, 
manufactured by Mr Wm. Reister of this country. It 
yard wide and of a 
obtained at the 


contains about 37 yards, is about one 
very Mr. 
heniodatl Society's fair last fall a premium for the 
best specimen of flannel then exhibited, and he seems 


excellent quality. Leister 


to be improving in the manufacture of that article. 











GRAPE VINES, DANLIAS, &e. 
For Sale by HOVEY & CO, No 79 and 81 Cornhill, (late 


Market street.) Isabella, Catawba, Pond’s Seedling, (a superi- 
or, new, native 
vines, by the single one or handred, well packed for transpor- 
tation to any part of the country. 

A fine assortment of English Gooseberry bushes, of the best 
kinds, inclading those that obtained the premium of the Mass. 
Hort. Society. 
—A collection of the best double Dablias. Flower 

foots, Greenhouse P| ants, Hardy Perennia! Flowering Shrahs, 


—)ELso— 


3ulbous 





Honevsuckles, &e. & a Q 
PRIZE DANLIAS. 
FOR SALE, 280 varieties of the best double Dahtias. 


Mr. Wise of 


variety.) and choice foreign kinds of Grape | 


\ 





} \Wo years a 





| 


| 











This collection of Daliltas obtained the premium awarded by | 


the Mass. Hort two last vears. 


Society the 


Orders left with Messrs. HOVEY & CO No. 79 & 81 
Cornhill, Boston, or C. F. PUTNAM, Salem, will be duly | 
attended to apr 2 








AND EARLY POTATOES, 


"sy the 


GRAPE VINES 

Catawha and Isabella Gra pe Vines, extra large size 
hu wired or sin gle. 

Early Potatoes which obtained the 
years. For sale by 

Cambridgepert, Feb. 


premium for the last five 
SAMUEL POND. 


25 


}and at least worth one 





Cc. G. GREENE'S 
IMPROVED SILK REEL—Pricr $20—For sale at the 

Agriculiural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market Street, and by 

the Patentees, Windsor, Vermont. ap 23 





STRAW CARPETING. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
has received a lot of 106 — superior straw carpeting white 
aud faney ehecks, 5-4, 6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell 
by the piece or yard at very low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
table matts. istf, a 16. 






PAINT OikL. 

The subscribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
‘Prepared Paint Oil,” which is offered for sale with renewed 
assurances of its merit. This Oil, independent of being 25 
per cent. cheaper in price, WF actually ¢ ove ra quarter more 
surface, as has been re peated ly proved and confirmed by state- 
ments of many Painiers. Upwards of 200 buildings in this 
city and vicinity can be referred to, many of them painted 

which continue to look well, and retamed their 
gloss through the first: year, which ts a clear demonstration of 
its strength. "The Prepared Paint Oil is found to answer a 
valuable purpose to mix with Linseed Oil, giving it strength 
aud durability with a more permanent gloss. It paints a very 
clear white, flows smooth, and is more free from milldew, and 
changes resulting trom the sea air, than any other Oil. 


Oil Factory (head Foster's Wharf.) 





ro, 
s 





DOWNER & AUSTIN. 
P.S. Please be partecular to order Downer & Austin’s 
‘Prepared Paint Oil.” m 19 Gpis. 
BUCK TILORNS., 
For Sale a quantity of very fine Buckthorns, raised upon the 


Salem. 


Farm of BE. H. Der rby. Esq. ¢ 


BARKE TITS Seed Store. 


Apply at GEO, C 
aQ 

TO SLIPS. 

a quantity of SwWRet 

ll 


SWEET POTA 

Tuts day received from New Jersey, 
Porato Sxivs in fine order, and wil! be sold im large or sm 
quantities i applied for soon, GEO. BARRETT, 
ap 16 New England Sced Store. 





WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

Receriven this week direct trom Holland 1000 Ibs, superior 
Whie Clover, warranted free trom any kind of foul seed, 
third more than American. This will 
Nent Grass for Pasture land, &c. 
BARRETT, New England Seed Store. 


MANGEL W U RTZE Ls SE EED. 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, raised from selected roots 
This arucle cannot be 


too highly recom- 


be found an exee 
al6 GEO. C. 














300 Ibs. 
and not imported, 


mended for Stock, yielding 40 tons to the acreyand being a 
most profiiable crop. Sow 2) lbs. to the acre. For sale at 
New England Seed Store GEO. C. BARRETT. 








er 
For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
—WILLIS’ Improved Cast Steel Manure For, the best 
warranted article that has been made tor the purpose. alo 





For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
—HARDEN’S improved Srep Sowing Macuine. This 
is one of the best labor saving machimes in use, calculated for 
sowing small seed. The saving of seed in the use of this im- 
plement is more than sufficient to pay the cost of it annually. 
Price NS. ap 16 





Howard’s Improved Patent Cast Iron Plough. 


FOR SALE at the Agricultural Warehouse 51 & 52 North 
Market street, a further supply of oats Improved Patent 
Cast Iron Ploughs. The very extensive sale these ploug his 
met with the past season, and the very gener: of salistaction they 
gave to all persons who used them, give them decidedly the 
preference over ail ploughs now in use—a constant supply of 
them will now be kept tor the accommodation of the public, 
allorders will be supplied on the same terms as at the manutac- 


and 








tory. alo 
GRAPE VINES AND PEAR TREES, 
FOR SALE, a few Grape Vines, plants 3 years old, at the 


Garden of | S. G. PERKINS, Brookline, viz. — 
White Chasselas or Muskadine, Purple Museat, 
Red Chasseias, Red Constantine, 


Black Hanburg. 

Aso, a few Pear Trees.—Dwarf, Duchess of Angouleme. 

Apply atthe Garden to Mr. Ropers, or to Mi. Penkins 
at lus Odice. ap 16 





TEA SPRING WHEAT. 
26 Busnes of this valuable variety of Spring Wear, 


' 
} 


of winch a tral of three years has proved itto bea productive 


kind, not Lable to blast or mildew. 
There was raised last vear 25 bushels to the acre, and bein 
a sure crop, making ih > best of flour, it is recommended as a 
superior Variety For sale at the Ne »w-Eugland Seed Store 
hy GEO. €. BARRETT , and also to be obtained of JOIN 
; PERRY, Sherburne, Mass. in 12. 


PRICES OF 
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FROM TO 
APPLES, vessels, . 1. s+ + «© * barrel 1 75, 200 
mUANG Cs 5 6.44 a SS bushel 137} 1 50 
Brrr, mess,(mew) . . . . . + | barrel | 10 5U 
Te sis 800) 8 5N 
prime, . . oS a SS 23 6 S| 6 75 
Berswax, (Ame rican) Mere 30 18 23 
I rrkR, inspected, No. 1, new, ° " 1] 13 
CRANBERRIES, an ae. ee bushel 200; 2 50 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . « « * 6 10 
skimmed milk, . . . . 6 34 5 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . = 40 45 
southern, geese,. . . ” BY) 40 
PLax, tae i ee ee ee pound b 1 
PLASGERD,. « « « « « } bushel | 1 33) 1 37 
I’LouR, Genesee, ‘cash. | barrel 4 50| 5 7 
Baliimore, Howard str. new - } 525) 5 bo 
Baltimore, wharf, 500) 5 le 
Alexandria, . és 5 12! 5§ 37 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, : oushe!] 68] 10 
southern yellow,. . = | b. | 68 
white, : ; - 5D 60 
R ve, (scarce) Northern, rT 65 10 
Barle ny, “<<! a = | 62) 5 
Oats, Northern, - (prime) née 37 40 
Hay, best English, New, ; Oe. “a ton 19 00) 290 00 
astern screwed, . . . . “| £2 00) 13 Gu 
Hard pressed, . « + « » x | 13 00) 16 (9 
OO cs. wa ee sl el Ge ee 3b 4g 
bors, let quality . 2 6 + # pound 18 bat 
2d quality eee eo < | 14) ih 
LarD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . pound | 1! 1}\ 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . “ | 94! AL 
LEATHER, Sli nughter, sole, . . ” 1b 20 
upper, . . Ib. 92 23 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . pound 17 Ww 
. apper, . . « Ib. 18 20 
Ph il ielphia, sole, . . | pound 25 27 
Baltimore , sole, * P as 233) 26 
Lime, best sort il gat cask | 112) 1 25 
Pork, Mass. inspee., extra clear, , barrel | 19 00; 2 OO 
Navy, Mess,. . ; « {1 14 09) 300 
Bone, middlings, . .. és | 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass : bushel | 2 37) 2 50 
Red Toy >, northern, (scarce ) 2 | 160) 165 
Red GC "Sai ‘r. northern. A pound | 9} 10 
White Duteh Honeysuckle 30} 3 
TALLow, tried, . ewt | 8 00) 900 
Wool, Me ‘rino, full b lend: was ashe d, pound | o4) 6s 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, | | 75 
Merino, Fths washed, . . 15) SB 
Merino, half blood, | « 2 35) 42 
Merino, quarter, . . . . i a 43 
Native washed, . . . . wi! 35 40 
- [Pulled superfine, . = 59} 60 
Ss |istLambs, .. . “ 45] 50 
S2i%' « ‘ | 37 40 
S = od = — sad 26) oH 
e t Ist Spmning, . . 451 & 
Soarhern pulle “d woolis genera Ny 
4D cts. less perth. 
— 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams,northern, .« . + + + + + | pound 11) 12 
southerm, <<. ©» © © es | @ | 9] 10 
Porn, wholehogs, . . + «0s | ae 5) 7 
POCLeRT.. 4.4 vse ew ee ee | 1 | 15 
+d Ci are se 1} 12 
ee ae Poe. | 8 | 20 
Eacs., | dozen | 10; 1S 
Por ators, | bushel | 33 | O7 
CipeR, (¢ accordi ing ‘to quali ty * | barrel | 2 0013 00 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monvpay, April 2ist, 1834 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day, 317 Cattle, (including 30 unse!d 
last week,) 14 pairs working Oxen, 13 cows and calves, 210 
sheep, and 30 beef cattle ansold. 

Prices, Beef Cattle—The market was not quite so good as 
last week ; the quality of the cattle being better. nearly as 
many sales were effected at the same prices. We noticed ten 
iken allot which were very fine, and abont 


eet 
}00 swine. 
5 75, 


or fifteen t at 





25 fine cattle were taken at 5 50: we quote prime at 52a550, 
good at5a 5 25, thin at 450 a 5, 

Working Oren—Sales S62 a 70. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $20, 23, 25, 28, 


and 32. 
Shven—We noticed a fine let of ten, fed bv Col. Anderson, 


of —, taken at S10 each ; also sales at 475 and 7 each 





Swine—No lots were taken; at retail 54 for sows, and 64¢ for 





barrows, most of which were large, 
SPRING RYE. 
JUST received a quantity of Spring Rye, at New England 
Seed Store. . 
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From the Buffalo Emporium. 


A CONTRAST. 


pense 


Awa’ with your lasses pinch’d up in the middle, 

Drawn rearward their shoulders, and cramp’d every rib: 
With cheeks like the lilly that faints in the valley, 
Ashamed of the labors their grandmothers did, 


But give me a fine buxom lassie o’ nature, 

As round asa melon, as plump as a seal ; 

Whose checks are as red as a sun-burnt potato, 
Whose fingers can ply both the rake and the wheel. 


Oar grandmothers surely had died broken-hearted, 
Could they had of the future a glance of the eye, 
To see how their impious daughters had parted 
With stout linsey-w oolsey, exotics to buy, 


And bung up their distaffs, and burnt up their treddles, 
And sung to their lapdogs their best lullaby ; 
Politely dissevering their peas in the middle, 


Instead of devouring a whole pumpkin pie. 


Och ! we dwindle away every strange generation ! 
Our wives are a’ sickly, I’ve told you the why, 
There will not be a man inthe whole of the nation 
In fifty years more thitis bigger than I! 

I'll tell you my height, ’tis just three feet eleven, 
I’m haunted with hypo, spadmodies and spleen, 

A poor sickly dwarf inheriting evil, 

Because that my mother in fashion has been, 


O! had the tall Alps been the place 6f my model, 
My mother a Moor without sweet-cake or plum. 

I then might have sprouted lik» Alick Me Donald, 
And look’d down with pride upon litde Tom Thumb, 





‘WITHHOLDING MORE THAN IS MEET.’ 
Tre benevolent Matthew Carey states the fol- 
lowing fact : 


‘* The ladies will I hope pardon me for an ob- | 


servation which applies to some of them, but I 
hope to only a few. Ihave known a lady to ex- 
pend a hundred dollars on a party ; pay thirty or 
forty dollars for a bonnet, and fifty for a shawl ; 
and yet make a hard bargain with a seamstress or 
washerwoman, who had to work at her needle or 
at the washing tub, thirteen or fourteen hours a 
day, to make a bare livelihood for herself and a nu- 
merous family of sinall children, This is a sore 
oppression under the sun, and ought to be es- 
chewed by every honorable mind, 

‘“* Let it be reformed altogether.” 


Philadelphia, June 18, 1833. 





ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES OF OBSER- 
VATION. 

Tue observations made during a single voyage 

across the Atlantic, by a single observer, M. Hum- 

boldt on the aspect of the Autarctic regions of the 


heavens—the peculiar azure of the African sky— | 


the luininous meteors of the atmosphere—the tides 
—the currents, and the different colers of the 
ocean, and other phenomena which happened to 


present themselves to his view—are of more value | 
to the scientific world, than the observations of! 
ten thousands of other beings, who for a series of 


years have traversed the same regions. Yet these 
possessed on an average, the same sentient organs, 
the same intellectual powers, though somewhat 
differently modified and directed, the same natu- 
ral capacities for observation as this distinguished 
philosopher which required only an impulse to be 
given in a certain direction, in order to accomplish 


the same ends, 
And. was Humboldt more burdened and perplex- | 


ved, or did he feel less comfortable aud happy, 
‘than his ignorant and grovelling associates in the 
iship that wafied them across the ocean? No, 
| He felt emotions of delight and intellectual enjoy- 
jinents, to which they were utter stangers. While 
they were lolling on their hammocks, or Joitering 
jupon deck, viewing every object with a brute 
/unconscious gaze,” and finding no enjoyment but 
ina glass of grog,—a train of interesting reflec- 
jtious having relation to the past, the present, and 
the future, passed through the mind of the philos- 
opher. He felt those exquisite emotions which 
arise from a perception of the beautiful and the 
sublime ; he looked forward to the advancement 
of natural science as the result of his observations, 
jand beheld a display of the wisdom and grandeur 
fof the Almighty, in the diversified scenes through 
“which he passed. Such observations and mental 
‘employments as those to which 1 allude, so far 
trom distracting the mind and unfitting it for the 
performance of official duties, would tend to pre- 
veut that languor and ennut, which result from 
| tnental inactivity, and would afford a source of in- 
| tellectual enjoyment amid the uniformity of scene 
iwhich is frequently presented in the niidst of the 
ocean.—Dick’s Improvement of Society. 





| EXPERIMENT. 

A BEAUTIFUL exeimplifieation of the principles 
‘adopted by the lamented Sir H. Davy, for the 
/preservation of copper on ships’ bottoms was ob- 


\servable when the water was let out of the dock, 


= Thursday last, in which the Boyne was placed. 


|Our readers are generally aware that Sir H. Davy 
| proposed a certain portion of cast iron to be se- 
‘cured on ships’ bottoms. Kuowing that, in the 
| valvanic action which takes place between the wa- 
‘ter, copper, and the iron, the acid of sea-water 
| bas a greater affinity for iron than it has for cop- 
| per, he imagined that the iron would be destroy- 
ed and the copper preserved, ‘The experiment 
fully sueceeded, but the remedy was as bad as the 
'disease, for the bottoms of ships became so ex- 
jceedingly foul that the plah was abandoned on 
‘account of its being detrimental to their sailing. 
| In the case of the Boyne, most of the iron protec- 
tors were converted into a perfectly soft substance 
‘resembling pluinbago, while others were literally 
destroyed, not a vestige of them remaining. It 
; Was very remarkable that the vicinity of the pro- 
| tectors (and no where else) was covered by a pro- 
\digious quantity of oysters. These were devour- 
‘ed with uncommon zest by the workmen. It 
was also worthy of remark, that whilst many oth- 
‘er ships similarly protected, had a great variety 
‘of marine animals on their bottoms, the speci- 
mens on the copper of the Boyne were almost, if 
not entirely contined to oysters. Whence this 
difference could arise we will not attempt to say, 
but we are inclined to imagine that the locality of 
ihe ships in this harbor must be the occasion of it. 
Portsmouth Herald. 


} 





METHOD 
—Is the very hinge of business, and there is no 
method without punctuality. Punctuality pro- 
notes the peace and temper of a family. ‘The 
calimess of mind whieh it produces is another 
advantage of punctuality. A man without pune- 
tuality is always in a hurry: he has no time to 
speak to you, because he is going elsewhere ; and 
when he gets there he is too late fur his business, 
or he must hurry away to another before he can 


fiuish it. Punctuality gives weight to character : 
such a man bas made an appointment, | know he 
will keep it: and this generates punctuality in those 
with whom he lives—tor like other virtues it prop- 
agates itself. Servants and children must be 
punctoal where the master is so. Appointments 
become debts. T have made an appointment with 
you; Lowe you punctuality, and I have no right 
to throw away your time, even though I might 
ny owl, 





THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE 

THAT the Season bas arrived for Transplanting Fruit 
and ORNAMENTAL TrReEEs, Vines, &e. Those wanting an 
excellent collection wiil please call at the New Engiaud Far- 
mer Office, and leave their orders, which at one day’s notice 
will be attended to. 

GARDEN, FLoweERr, and Grass Seeps, the best collection 
ever offered in this market, aud orders promptly attended to, 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 





Raf CHEAP DAHLIAS, CHINESE MUL- 
aon BERRIES, &c. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, near New York, 
having greatly increased about SoU of their 
splendid varieties of Dahlias, now offer them at 
the following very reduced prices, and they are ready to supply 
five thousand immediately .— 

Double Dahlias, 12 distinct named varieties, comprising such 
sorts as have been most increased. tor ¥3. 

Double ditto, 12 distinct varieties, comprising such sorts as 
are still more rare and beautiiul, $44. 

Double ditto, 12 distinct varieties, comprising such kinds as 
are yet more rare and remarkably beautitul, $6. 

In addition to the splendid collection which the last season 
composed their famous acre bed, they have just received trom 
Europe, every new variety of great celebrity, and the Amateurs 
may now have their utmost wishes gratified at reasonable prices 
to accord with the times. Levick’s Incomparable, scarlet pe- 
tals tipped with white, now offered at $24. 

Chinese Mulberry or Morus multicaulis, on their own bottom, 
and not grafted, at 825 per 100—or $44 per dozen. 

Just nmported 25 bushels New Italian Rye Grass ; 50 bushels 
Pacey’s perennial do; 1200 Ibs. Finest Provence Luzerne, 100 
bushels Potato Oats, weighing 44} lbs. per bushel, and a great 
variety of other Seeds. 

The Chinese Poeonies now reduced to following rates—Dou- 
ble White, or Whittlevi $1; Humei $13; Fragrans $1; the 
Tree Poeony 824; Papaveracea $4, and other varieties 25 per 
cent discount. 

200 bushels Orchard Grass at $24, and 80 bushels Tall Mea- 
dow Oats Grass at $24; 150 Ibs. Tripfolium incarnatum, a new 
very early clover, at 4U ceuts. 

Linnean Botanie Garden and Nurseries. 






2t ap 16 





DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Superfine 6-4 Cambrie Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per cent. less than cost of importa- 
ton, | m 14 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
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